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PeOonREeNIINE RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 


HE fifteenth century in Flor- 
ence is memorable most of 
all, perhaps, for the rise of 
the Medicis. Their cause 
and that of Florentine art 

are so closely allied that it is impossible 
intelligently to understand one without 
knowledge of the other. It is to this 
family that Italy and the world owes 
its gratitude for the new birth in art. 
There was, deep seated in their minds 
and hearts, such firm faith and sure 
taste, such tact in dealing with men as 
was necessary to raise the artists of the 
time from the despondency and _tor- 
pidity in which society had long let 
them languish. Their energy and en- 
thusiasm branched out in all directions 
at once, and it is safe to say that no 
Florentine art failed to feel their in- 
fluence: architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, decoration in all its forms, profited 
by their patronage. Cosimo, the elder, 
is the builder of the family ; and archi- 
tecture under his will and taste took 
great strides in Florence, in a direction 
new to the world. To him many of 
the finest Florentine churches owe their 
erection. Cosimo had the art of making 
every man his debtor; and he first 
established the intimacy between him- 
self and the Florentine artists that was 
to become an important tradition of his 
family. Brunelleschi, whom he es- 


pecially favored, became his right-hand 
man. Architecture, in the skilful hands 
of this artist, took new form. He 
originated and built up a new style 
based upon the classic. Early in life 
he went to Rome, and so diligently 
studied the monuments of Roman archi- 
tecture that he became thoroughly im- 
bued with the classic spirit; and alone, 
without master or contemporary to aid 
him, he gave the death blow to the 
Italian Gothic. 

The Gothic and the Roman styles of 
architecture are as radically different as 
it is possible to. imagine. They are 
the expressions of peoples fundamentally 
at variance in habits and culture. One 
style lofty and aspiring, is characteristic 
of a northern race full of imagination 
and restlessness; the other broad and 
low, regular, is the fitting expression of 
the nature of Greek, Roman and Etrus- 
can. To understand the attitude of the 
artists of the early Renaissance, it is 
perhaps necessary to know what recep- 
tion Gothic architecture was given in 
Italy. There were obstacles in the 
Italian nature that this northern style 
found it difficult to overcome. It met 
with many vicissitudes. The Italian 
national instinct was always in revolt; 
and to be accepted at all, the Gothic 
style had to undergo almost cruel muti- 
lations. The Italians were so fond of 
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clean, sharp outlines in their plans that 
they preferred to obtain eftects of 
grandeur by accessories rather than to 
change the main lines. The Cathedral 
at Florence, for example, has no lateral 
chapels to break the plain surface of 
its walls. 

The choice of a new style in the 
fifteenth century was accompanied by 
its inevitable, and perhaps not un- 
pleasing, results. The architecture of 
the beginners of the Renaissance is 
youthful; there are to be found in this 
early work qualities that, on account 
of their newness, are timid, fresh and 
chaste. 

The distinctive mark of the fifteenth 
century is the struggle between the 
picturesque of the middle ages and the 
simplicity of the classic. The men of 
the new school tried more and more to 
treat architecture as an abstract art. 
The discovery by Brunelleschi of the 
Roman rules of building had the almost 
sure result of making the first attempts 
toward return to the classic too mathe- 
matical. Fantasy, that was doubtless 
a relic of the preceding medieval 
architecture, was subordinate at first to 
severity; and finally it disappeared al- 
together, and dry and cheerlessly accu- 
rate logic took its place. These early 
architects discarded as illegitimate all 
means but the simplest for gaining 
effect, and preferred to restrict them- 
selves tothe narrow rules of the ancients. 
Brunelleschi at his first opportunity,— 
in the.church of San Lorenzo,— took 
the early Christian basilica for his model. 
In facades flat surfaces relieved only 
slightly with mouldings were depended 
upon for effect. To obtain harmony, 
and at the same time life and move- 
ment by this seemingly inadequate 
means, was the ideal of the early school. 
Perhaps Brunelleschi and Alberti may 
have approached the goal, but it was to 
the sixteenth century that Italy was to 
owe the perfection of this style. These 
men of the early part of the fifteenth 
century are called the purists of the 
Renaissance, and the stiffness that comes 
of unfamiliarity and newness was worn 
off in the years to follow. 

The difficult problem of intricate 
vaulting that forms so interesting a feat- 
ure in Gothic work is done away with 
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in this new school; yet it seems that 
this was wholly from the point of 
view of taste, for Brunelleschi, at least, 
proved himself a skilled engineer in the 
matter of construction. So great was 
the reaction against the Gothic, that the 
desire was to simplify as much as that 
style had elaborated; imagination and 
playful fancy gave way to the hard- 
ness of rule. Regularity, purity, and 
above all, symmetry, were the ideals 
sought. The obvious results of all this 
conscious striving for simplicity were 
coldness and lack of variety, sometimes 
almost crudeness. 

The great architects of the period, 
Brunelleschi, Alberti, and the two San 
Galli, were not too intolerant of the 
Gothic. They copied the antique 
without dreaming of attacking their 
predecessors; there is no sarcasm in 
Alberti’s book on the art of building. 
They believed in order and symmetry 
and the application of science to art. 

It is perhaps interesting to know 
something of the methods and mode 
of work of the Florentine architects of 
the fifteenth century. Then, as is 
common today, the architect superin- 
tended the work that he designed. It 
is said that Giuliano di San Gallo, the 
architect of the Palazzo Gondi, super- 
intended even buildings that he did not 
design. There were also certain archi- 
tects of such considerable importance 
that they were known as consulting 
architects, and made drawings for dis- 
tant places. Their compensation was 
often a gold chain, a fine cloak or a 
piece of land. 

In that age of genius an artist rarely 
devoted himself to architecture alone. 
They were men of many arts.’ Bru- 
nelleschi and Alberti were painters; 
many were sculptors, but most often 
architects were workers in wood,— 
inlayers or carvers. San Gallo was of 
this class. While the simplicity of the 
buildings, for the most part, required 
no great knowledge of complicated 
problems of construction, there is 
reason to believe that this branch of 
architecture was thoroughly mastered. 

In the fifteenth century, as in all 
epochs in which energy and originality 
are feeble, there was much red tape 
and turning over of papers. Munici- 
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palities, especially, were fond of shield- 
ing themselves from responsibility by 
hiding behind innumerable committees 
of consultation, as they called them. 
Deliberation and discussion delayed 
operations; this plague infested Flor- 
ence especially; and it was not uncom- 
mon there for the work to be inter- 
rupted so long that taste changed and 
the building was left unfinished. Many 
a fine example of architecture is today, 
on that account only, without roof or 
fagade. It took all the astuteness of 
Brunelleschi himself to overcome such 
obstacles. 

The competitive designs of that time 
usually consisted of plan, elevation and 
section. To support these drawings it 
was the invariable custom to present a 
model of wood. This model was care- 
fully and intricately worked so as to 
give an adequate idea of the finished 
building. In the haste of today there 
is little time for such precautions, yet 
too many of our buildings show sad 
lack of such careful study. 

When the designs were accepted the 
force of mechanics and laborers was 
organized. The rough work was let 
to a contractor for a fixed sum. The 
rest of the work was usually done by 
the day. A great army of inspectors 
and superintendents was always about, 
and among its numbers were often men 
of acknowledged artistic merits, such 
as painters and sculptors. 

The laying of the corner-stone was 
an occasion of great solemnity among 
the Florentines, and not infrequently 
long delay was necessary if the horo- 
scope was inauspicious. 

In such an age, were the capitals here 
illustrated designed and executed. It 
does not require, perhaps, too keen an 
eye to discover certain traits and results 
of the time. 


XLIX. TO LI. 
CAPITALS FROM THE PALAZZO GONDI, FLORENCE. 


The Palazzo Gondi is the work of 
Giuliano di San Gallo and was built 
in 1490. The capitals are from the 
columns in the arcade of the court- 
yard. They show a distinct return to 
the classic. Both Corinthian and Com- 
posite orders have been here used by 
San Gallo. The foliage is crisp and 
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clear cut, and has vigor as well as deli- 
cacy. It is worth while to note the 
use of fruit and urn in one of these 
capitals, as it is a somewhat early and 
certainly excellent example of the intro- 
duction of heterogeneous motives of 
ornamental detail which was to become 
in the sixteenth century so characteristic 
of the Renaissance style. 
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CAPITAL FROM THE CHURCH OF S. SPIRITO, 
FLORENCE, 


The column capital from San Spirito 
is a good example of the Renaissance 
Corinthian order. While the church 
was designed by Brunelleschi, it was 
not finished until after his death. 
This capital is probably the work of 
San Gallo. 


Lill. TO LVI. 


CAPITALS FROM THE CHURCH OF THE BADIA, 
FIESOLE. 


Up to 1028, on the site now occupied 
by the Badia, stood the Cathedral of 
Fiesole. At that time a new cathedral 
was built nearer the town and a con- 
vent was erected on the old site. It 
was occupied for several centuries by 
the Benedictines. About 1430 Cosimo 
de Medici had the church and convent 
rebuilt by Brunelleschi, and a library 
gathered by his librarian Vespasiano. 

The old facade in the style of the 
Pisan school of the eleventh century, 
was preserved by Brunelleschi, an 
example of respect for the past not 
often met with. The interior, how- 
ever, shows the hand of the master. 
The whole is simple and sober, with 
the resources of ornamentation proudly 
disregarded. 

The cloisters are light and delicate, 
for in this kind of architecture Bru- 
nelleschi excelled not less than in 
monumental work. Everything here 
recalls Cosimo. His coat-of-arms, a 
shield of bold character with the 
seven balls of the Medicis, is much in 
evidence. The consoles at the spring 
of the vaults are carved with a ring 
in which are crossed two pens,—a 
favorite emblem of this patron of the 
arts. The capitals here shown are 
from the covered portico. 
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New Series 
of Brochure Competitions. 


COMPETITION ‘* A.” 


The interest which previous Compe- 
titions in the Brochures have awakened 
has determined its Editor to undertake 
a new series; and the rules and con- 
ditions of Competition ‘*A” are an- 
nounced on advertising page iii of the 
present issue. 

The subject of this first Competition 
will be a design for a decorative border 
to surround Bates & Guild Company’s 
announcements of their publications in 
THE BrocuureE SERIES. It is therefore 
necessary, in making the design, to 
bear in mind that it is to be printed in 
juxtaposition with type, and that its 
object is to render the looks of the page 
more attractive. It is also to be re- 
membered that, required to fill a certain 
space, the design must exactly conform 
in proportions to the figures specified, 
and that any deviation from these pro- 
portions will render it useless for the 
purpose. The limitations of the process 
by which it is to be reproduced make 
it imperative, in addition, that the 
design shall be drawn in black lines on 
white paper. 

The prize-winning design is to be- 
come the property of the Publishers. 
Other submitted designs will, under 
certain conditions specified in the rules 
which are to govern the contest, be 
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returned to their authors; although, to 
add interest to the Competition, the 
Editor will, at the time that the an- 
nouncement of the award is made, 
publish reproductions of those which 
the judges consider of sufficient merit. 

The rules which are to govern this 
Competition have been made as few 
and simple as possible, and it is stipu- 
lated that they be strictly adhered to. 

If there are any details which the 
present announcements have failed to 
make clear, the Editor will be glad to 
make further explanations to corre- 
spondents. 

All drawings must be received at the 
office of THE BrocHuRE SERIES on or 
before November 15. 


‘*As the Lady from Philadelphia came 
up the gravel path the Peterkin family were 
standing in perplexity about the red cow. 

‘©¢] believe it is impossible,’ said Mr. 
Peterkin, with decision. ‘The red cow can- 
not be got into the barn! It is not because 
we haven’t tried. I have pushed her in front, 
Mrs. Peterkin has pushed her from behind, 
Solomon John has pushed her from the right 
and Elizabeth Eliza has pushed her from the 
left. We have all pushed with assiduity; 
and there,’ said Mr. Peterkin with an im- 
pressive gesture, ‘there she stands!’ 

‘¢¢ Perhaps,’ said the Lady from Philadel- 
phia, as she lowered her parasol, ‘if you all 
got behind her, and pushed in the same 
direction, it might be more effectual.’ 

‘¢Mr. Peterkin gazed about at his family. 
‘Dear me,’ he said, ‘how extraordinary! 
Now why didn’t we think of that?’”’ 

You, dearly beloved Brethren of the 
Architectural Clubs, are respectively 
Mr. and Mrs. Peterkin, Solomon John 
and Elizabeth Eliza: the architectural 
movement in this country is the Red 
Cow. 

No doubt you are all pushing 
‘¢ with assiduity ” toward better things, 
but are you all pushing together? 
Your influence is, for the present, 
limited to the little circles of your 
several localities; and your efforts are 
directed toward several and individual 
aims. For some time to come, of 
course, this diffusion of energy is to be 
expected. You are engaged in solidi- 
fying your organizations, in finding out 
how your members work best together 
and, no less important, how they play 
best together. But in the future more 
may be expected of you. Individual 
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action is good, but combined action is 
better ; and some day, when the proper 
occasion has arisen, we hope to see you 
all striving in one united effort toward 
some great object. Suppose (to take 
a specific example) the voice of every 
architectural society in the Republic 
was to be raised in a common protest 
against the erection of some unworthy 
national building, or to urge upon our 
legislators the need of some national 
enactment. The effect of such a con- 
current exertion would be potent, yes, 
irresistible! The power to bring it 
about lies in your own hands. 

But, devoutly as such a consumma- 
tion is to be wished, it must be ap- 
parent to the most sanguine that the 
time for it is not yet ripe. We must 
wait with patience till your organiza- 
tions have taken firmer root, and until 
—a prime necessity — you shall, as soci- 
eties, have become better acquainted 
with one another. For you will need 
to have discovered each other’s aims, to 
have learned from each other’s experi- 
ence how best to work and play,—in a 
word, to have fostered a feeling of kin- 
ship, before you can stand shoulder to 
shoulder as allies behind the Red Cow 

To bring about this feeling THE Bro- 
CHURE SERIES offers its services, and 
asks for your codperation. We have 
in the past published some news from 
the various architectural clubs. In 
the future we mean to publish more. 
Indeed, we want the BrocHurRE to be- 
come the recognized ‘‘organ” of the 
architectural clubs of America. Will 
you lend a hand? 

The Editor has already communi- 
cated with many of the societies to ask 
for their help in this undertaking; but 
there are many more; and he asks 
now that the Secretary of any such 
organization who reads this paragraph 
will send him his name and address; 
and that every member will aid in the 
good work by communicating to him 
all items of society news that he can 
lay hands on. Nothing, however tri- 
vial, that one Club is doing is likely to 
be uninteresting to another of its kind; 
and this common knowledge will be 
the greatest common bond. 

Here, brethren, is to your better 
acquaintance ! 
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And now, the ink hardly dried on 
the foregoing words, comes a message 
from Philadelphia which makes us glad 
to qualify the statement that all archi- 
tectural societies are still in the self- 
solidifying state; and affords a first-rate 
example of exactly the work that such 
societies ought to be up and doing. 
The T-Square Club, already firmly 
on its feet, already affiliated with other 
organizations, already making its power 
felt, has voiced an outspoken, vigorous 
and indignant protest against the action 
of the Pennsylvania State Capitol Com- 
mission. Here is the case, in outline: 

The State of Pennsylvania proposes 
replacing its Capitol Building, which 
was destroyed by fire, with a new 
structure. A commission was ap- 
pointed, a competition decided upon, 
and a programme (the fairest, most ex- 
plicit and apparently the most binding 
that has been issued in recent years) 
was prepared by Prof. W. P. Laird, 
as professional expert. The commis- 
sion unqualifiedly bound itself, in this 
programme, to select an architect for 
the building from the authors of the 
first eight designs chosen by an expert 
jury, consisting of Professor Laird, 
Messrs. J. M. Carrere and Walter 
Cook. The experts and the architects 
have fulfilled their part of the contract 
to the letter. The commission has, 
however, entirely disregarded the re- 
port of its experts, thrown aside all of 
the designs and called for a new com- 
petition. This is said to be the result 
of the perfectly proper action of the 
experts in refusing to consider a design 
which did not conform to the condi- 
tions of the programme. There was 
apparently no way in which the major- 
ity of the commission could carry out 
its wishes except by openly repudiating 
its former promises, and this it did not 
hesitate to do. 

At the meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee on the 17th of September, the 
T-Square Club adopted and published 
the following resolutions : — 

Whereas, A majority of the State Capitol 
Commission has violated its agreement with 
competing architects; has treated its able 
and conscientious expert adviser, Prof. War- 
ren P. Laird, with contempt; has discredited, 


not only him, but the other members of the 
expert jury, Mr. Carrére and Mr. Cook; and 
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has made statements to justify its dishonor- 
able action, which statements are denounced 
as unfair and untrue, both by the jury and 
by the Governor as head of the Commission ; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the T-Square Club, that the 
said majority of the Commission, in violating 
their agreement with competing architects, 
and in disregarding the recommendations of 
their own experts and the warnings of the 
Governor, have proved themselves unfit to 
be trusted, and should be impeached. 

fesolved, That the T-Square Club de- 
nounces and repudiates any member of the 
profession of architecture who has lent or 
shall lend himself to the dishonorable action 
of the Commission. 

Feesolved, That the published statements 
of Senator McCarrell, justifying the repudia- 
tion of the contract and of the experts’ report. 
are misleading and false, for the following 
reasons : — 

First — The terms of the programme were 
mandatory as to the areas of the rooms re- 
quired — advisory only as to the total cubic 
contents of the building, and silent on the 
subject of materials or finish intended, the 
competition being expressly framed to select 
an architect on the basis of qualifications 
demonstrated by the designs. ~ 

Second— The economy of any design 
being determined by three factors— size, 
simplicity of construction and materials — 
it is evident that a design of a given size 
would vary in cost according to the materials 
used. From Senator McCarrell’s published 
quotations from the experts’ report, it is 
plain that the designs recommended could, 
in the judgment of the experts, be built 
within the appropriation. 

fesolved, That the architectural profes- 
sion, and the citizens of this Commonwealth, 
are warned that the evident intention of a 
majority of the Commission to select an 
architect without reference to the terms of 
the contract they have made, is a public 
scandal which cails for immediate correction. 

fesolved, That this Club pledges itself to 
the distinguished and honorable Board of 
Experts to uphold them and the reputable 
element in the profession in their protest 
against the disgraceful action of the majority 
of the Commission. 

Horace H. BurRELL, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Davib KNICKERBACKER Boyp, 
President. 


Bravo, T-Square Club! 


About thirty-five Americans are ex- 
pected to present themselves this year 
at the fall examinations for the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris. 

The admission requirements for the 
Ecole differ so materially from similar 
examinations’ held by the architectural 
schools in this country, that it may inter- 
est our readers to learn what they are. 
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An American applicant is required, 
first of all, to present a letter of intro- 
duction from the diplomatic represen- 
tative of the United States, attesting the 
place and date of his birth; and, in 
addition, a certificate to show that he 
is ‘* sufficiently prepared to attempt the 
examination.”” The examinations are 
held in the spring and fall of every 
year. The first test requires the stu- 
dent to make an architectural compo- 
sition, to be executed ex d/oge within 
twelve hours’ time. The doge is a 
sort of cell into which the student is 
locked with his food and drawing 
materials; and the door is guarded by 
a porter to prevent the accession of any 
aid from the outside until the drawing 
is completed. If he successfully passes 
this preliminary test, he is then allowed 
to take the following examinations: 1, 
Drawing of a head or an ornament 
from a cast, eight hours; 2, Modelling 
of an ornament in bas-relief from a 
cast, eight hours; 3, Exercises in com- 
putation, of which one involves the use 
of logarithms ; 4, Examination in arith- 
metic, algebra, and elementary geom- 
etry; 5, A problem in descriptive 
geometry applied to an architectural 
drawing, eight hours; 6, Examination 
in descriptive geometry; 7, Oral and 
written examination in ancient and 
modern history. 

This last historical examination is of 
no great difficulty; but the authori- 
ties of the Ecole purpose to increase 
the present requirements in descriptive 
geometry and logarithms. As all the 
mathematical examinations are already 
pretty thorough; and as, contrary to 
our American method, they approach 
the subject rather from the theoretic 
than the practical side, we fancy that, 
without special coaching, the average 
American candidate would find himself 
floored. How many American college 
graduates could answer, for example, 
the apparently simple fifth question on 
the arithmetical paper: ‘*Prove the 
theory of multiplication by the use of 
the number 9” ? 

In the Ecole’s recently held ‘+ Con- 
cours de Rome,” the Grand Prix was 
won by M. Duquesne; the two minor 
prizes by MM. Garnier and Alfrid- 
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Of the architectural schools outside 
the universities and colleges, perhaps 
the most important and successful one 
in this country is the Atelier Masqueray 
in New York, now in its fifth year. It 
is in charge of Mr. E. L. Masqueray, 
former pensionnaire of the Institute de 
France, and pupil of Ginain in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Students of 
any degree of proficiency are received 
in the evening classes, and advanced 
students have the use of the Atelier at 
all times. The system of instruction is 
exactly that of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. 

The annual dinner and_ business 
meeting of the Atelier was held at the 
Hotel Hungaria on September 14. 

The following officers were elected: 
Masster, Mortimer Foster; Bzbliothe- 
catre, Leonard Schultze; Caforal des 
nouveaux, Sylvester S.McGrath ; MWem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, 
Karl Richardson, Lester A. Cramer, 
Edward J. Willingale, Clarence E. 
Decker. 

The enlarged quarters of the Atelier, 
at 126 East 23d street, were opened the 
following evening. The old students 
and a good accession of xowveaux are 
getting down to hard work, and a 
successful winter is assured. 


Notes. 


The specification and contract forms 
published by the Keuffel & Esser Co. of 
New York, are exactly what might be 
expected from a house that has for 
years made the most precise and ac- 
curate of mathematical instruments. 
In their preparation the best legal ad- 
vice has been had, and there is no 
more uncertainty or incompleteness 
about them than about one of the sur- 
veyors’ transits made by this company. 
The price list in their advertisement 
shows that they are as cheap as the 
poorer forms supplied by stationers. 


Some of the best and the poorest 
cements on the market are ‘‘ Rosen- 
dale’? cements, so called. Therefore 
it is a matter of greatest importance 
that the right rand be definitely speci- 
fied, and no substitution be permitted. 


III 


The old and well tested ‘* Brooklyn 
Bridge Brand,” made by the N.Y. and 
Rosendale Cement Co., meets every 
requirement. It is absolutely hydraulic, 
dark, finely ground, uniform, and will 
take a large proportion of sand. Its 
use on many large bridges, on govern- 
ment works, and on such well known 
architectural works as the Astoria 
Hotel, the thirty-story Park Row Build- 
ing, Columbia University new build- 
ings, Hotel Manhattan, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and the New Netherlands 
Hotel in New York City, shows that it 
has passed tests that have been a bar to 
the use of many of the brands that are 
claimed to be equally good, a claim 
that always more firmly establishes the 
standard brand. 


Personal. 


Albert Kelsey, the holder of the 
University of Pennsylvania Travelling 
Scholarship, is devoting his time assidu- 
ously to study, besides keeping con- 
stantly in touch with his friends at 
home. He is doing excellent work 
abroad in making known to the old 
world that we have in America an 
aggressive architectural organization of 
young and brilliant men, known as the 
T-Square Club. 


The American Academy in Rome 
has been fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Samuel A. B. Abbott for 
the position of resident director of the 
school. Mr. Abbott will take charge 
of the work at once, and sail imme- 
diately for Rome. Although not an 
architect, he is eminently fitted for the 
position. It is through his personal 
efforts as president of the trustees of the 
Boston Public Library, that the citizens 
of Boston have secured an architectural 
monument of which they are justly 
proud; for, although upheld by his 
associates on the board, he is to be 
given main credit for the opportunity 
afforded Mr. McKim to thoroughly 
carry out his ideas in the building. The 
Academy at Rome may now be con- 
sidered as established on a firm founda- 
tion with a bright future before it. 
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Gallerie D’Honneur of Catherine de Medicis, Chateau Blois. 
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